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magnetic pyrites, iron, nickel, and chrome. In the Tyrone Meteorite 
examined by me, the iron, nickel, chrome oxide, and magnetic pyrites 
amounted to 35*40 per cent., which is very nearly the same proportion. 
Dr. Apjohn has published a detailed account of his analysis of the 
Adare Meteorite in the eighteenth volume of the " Transactions of the 
Koyal Irish Academy," from which'it appears that the following is the 
mineralogical composition of that Meteorite : — 



1. Meteoric iron and nickel, 

2. Magnetic pyrites, . 

3. Chrome iron, . 

4. Earthy matrix, 

5. Alkalies and losa, . 



23-07 
4-38 
3-34 

68-47 
0-74 

100-00 



Its specific gravity varied from 3-621 to 4-230. The composition of 
the matrix of 200 grs. was found to be — 

Grs. 

Silica, 78-19 

Magnesia 43-13 

Protoxide of iron 15 62 



136-94 



Geobge V. Du Notee, M. R. I. A., F. R. G. S. I., ^Senior Geologist, 
Geological Survey of Ireland, presented to the Library of the Eoyal 
Irish Academy 100 Drawings from Original Sketches of Architectural 
Antiquities, to form Vol. VII. of a series of similar donations. 

Mr. W. M. Heitnessx read the following paper : — 
The Ctjbbaoh: op Kxldaee. 

It must be admitted that our most authentic and ancient extant 
records contain little or no reference to the original establishment 
of the Curragh of Kildare as a theatre, or common, for the cele- 
bration of national games, sports, and pastimes; and no allusion 
whatever to its having been allocated, at any period, to the per- 
formance of the mystic rites of the Druidical religion. The presump- 
tion that it was ever devoted, either in whole or in part, to the 
latter purpose, rests on very Blight evidence, as we shall see; but that 
it was allocated to the former practice — nay, has continued to be so for 
the space of at least 2000 'years — is very certain. The obscurity which 
surrounds the origin of all monuments belonging to the pre-historie 
period necessarily attaches to the ancient history of the Curragh. "We 
know at least as much regarding it as the English know respecting the 
monuments of Stanton Drew and Stonehenge — the latter of which is 
asserted by some of the early English Chroniclers to have been trans- 
ferred thither from the " plains" of Kildare. But of its use, the race 
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of men who erected it, or the date of its erection, notwithstanding the 
theory of its Saxon origin, which has lately occupied much attention, 
the people of Great Britain " know as much," remarks a recent writer, 
"as they do of the solid framework of the globe itself." And yet 
English history has had the benefit of such elucidation as Caesar and 
Tacitus were able to afford. The works of their older historians — 
Gildas, Bede, and Nennius — also remain to the English, whilst many 
of our most ancient books of history are irretrievably lost. (See 
O'Curry's "Lectures," p. 20, for a formidable list of the Irish MSS. 
which have disappeared.) 

The oldest written reference to the Curragh of Kildare that I have 
been able to find is a very brief one, contained in an ancient MS. 
called the " Liber Hymnorum," preserved in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and which is believed to have been transcribed in the 
tenth century, from a much older volume. It occurs in the celebrated 
Hymn in praise of St. Brigid, which professes to have been composed 
by St Brogan Claen, from a prose narrative given to him by his 
master, St. TJltan, of Ardbraccan, in Meath. The latter died in the year 
A. D. 656, at a very great age ; and it may therefore be safely assumed 
that St. Brogan's Hymn was composed not long after the year 600. It has 
been published by Colgan (" Trias Thaumaturga,") and contains internal 
evidence, if other testimony was wanting, of its antiquity. The " Mar- 
ty rology of Donegal," in noticing the festival of St. TJltan, at September 
4, states, " It was he that collected the miracles of St. Brigid into one 
book, and gave them to Brogan Claen, his disciple, and commanded 
him to turn them into verse ; so that it was the latter that composed [the 
hymn], as it is found in the ' Book of Hymns.' " The reference to the 
Curragh is contained in the line "In Caillech reidhed Currech," i.e., 
" the nun who races over the Currech (or Curragh)." The scholiast, in a 
contemporary gloss on the word "Currech," says, " Currech, a eursu 
equorum dictus est." Dr. Todd, who has quoted this glosBJn his edi- 
tion of the "Book of Hymns" (p. 67), remarks that this is "a curious 
proof of the antiquity of its use as a race-course;" "to which," he 
adds, "perhaps some allusion may be intended in the description of 
St Brigid as ' the nun who drives over the Currech" ' If the word 
reidhed had been translated " races," instead of "drives," Dr. Todd's 
suggestion would doubtless have been advanced with more confidence. 

The next reference to the Curragh, in the order of date, is contained 
in the ancient philological tract called "Cormac's Glossary" (in Irish, 
"Sanasdn Chormaic"), the authorship of which is ascribed to Cormac 
Mac Ouillenan, Bishop and King of Cashel, who was slain in the battle 
of Ballaghmoon, in the south of the county of Kildare/ A. D. 908. This 
work, which is undoubtedly one of the most genuine fragments of 
ancient Irish literature that has descended to our times, has been 
edited by Mr. "Whitley Stokes, from a MS. of the fourteenth century, 
in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy ; but a fragment of it is 
preserved in the " Book of Leinster," a MS. in Trinity College, written 
about the year 1150. There is also a portion of this tract in a MS. in 
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the Bodleian Library, Oxford, transcribed in the year 1453, and a 
valuable copy in Trinity College of the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. We cannot at present claim to possess Cormac's autograph copy 
of the work ; but Mr. Stokes, who has examined with critical exact- 
ness the historical arguments for and against Cormac's authorship, 
admits that, if absolute authority is wanting to prove that the tract was 
composed by Cormac himself, the internal evidence is such as to con- 
vince competent judges that it must have been originally written, if 
not in Cormac's time, within a century thereafter at most. 

In this glossary the word Currech, or Curragh, occurs twice, and 
is thus explained, viz. : — 

1. " Cuirreeh, i. e. a eursu, i. e. reidhe: Cuirrech, vero, do radhfri 

Sescend, i. e. corra rechait and" which, translated, reads 
" Currech, i. e. a cursu, i. e. running (or racing) ; Currech, 
indeed, is applied to a sheskin (morass), viz., cranes (corra) 
frequent it." 

2. Cormac again has " Cuirrech, i. e. a currilus, i e. fich carpait," 

which means " Curragh, i.e. a curribus, viz., contest of cha- 
riots." The word "fich" is also glossed " deine," ablative of 
" dian," — swift, vehement ; and the explanation of Cormac, 
therefore, plainly points to chariot races. 

In O'Davoran's "Irish Glossary," compiled in 1569, and 
also published by Mr. Stokes, " Currach" is explained " Corr- 
iath, i. e. iathna corr" (eorr-iath, i. e. the land of the herons). 
This explanation is, of course, entirely fanciful, and the glos- 
sarist has even committed a very great error, grammatically, 
in identifying Currech with Corr-iath. The anonymous author 
of a curious Latin poem, in the possession of Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, written in the seventeenth century, an extract from 
which may be seen in Mr. Gilbert's " History of Irish Viceroys" 
(p. 511), derives the name of the Curragh " a feasts equis," 
" from tired horses" — as if the word were compounded of cortha 
(pron. corha) " tired," and ech, " a horse." 

Now, it cannot, I think, be doubted that, in furnishing an expla- 
nation of the word Curragh, and deriving it from "running" or 
" racing," the compiler of this glossary, who was probably no other 
than Cormac Mac Cuillenan, had the Curragh of Kildare in view ; for, 
although there are countless places in Ireland bearing the name of Cur- 
ragh, singly or in compound, to which the description "crane land" 
applies, or may have applied, I know of no other place so called to which 
the derivation a curribus can be held to be applicable. Cormac must 
have known the Curragh of Kildare Well. He lost his life almost 
within sight of its green slopes ; and the battle which proved fatal to 
him is asserted to have been caused by a dispute with the Monarch of 
Ireland, Flann Sionna, regarding the right of presentation to the 
neighbouring church of Monasterevan. Moreover, the Curragh of Kil- 
dare never was a sheskin, or morass. It was not a sheskin in 484, 
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when St. Brigid founded her establishment on its borders, or for cen- 
turies anterior thereto. It was not a marsh in 705, when the Irish 
monarch Conghal, after devastating Leinster, apostrophized the Our- 
ragh as the " plain of the beautiful sward," in stanzas preserved by 
the Four Masters ; nor was it a marsh in the seventh century, when it 
was the scene of a great battle; nor in the twelfth century, when 
Giraldus Cambrensis praised its fertility. In fact, the geological fea- 
tures of the surrounding country are opposed to the supposition that 
the Curragh was a marsh within the last 4000 years. 

Cormac's second derivation of the name of Curragh, " a curribus," 
which he explains by "fich car^aH," or " chariot contests," suggests 
the inference that chariot racing preceded simple horse racing in this 
country — an inference which is highly probable. The very ancient 
MS. known as Leabhar-m-h Uidre, now in the Academy's collection, 
contains a remarkably valuable historical tale called " Toghail Bruidhm 
Da-Derga," or the " demolition of the mansion of Da-Derga," a Lein- 
ster chieftain who dwelt in the valley through which the Eiver Dodder 
flows, about three miles above Tallagbt. The late Professor 0' Curry, 
in describing this tract, observes that " its composition must be referred 
to a period of very remote antiquity, the style of the construction and 
language being more ancient even than the Tain-bo- Cuailgne (which is 
generally regarded as the oldest Irish tale) ; and of a character," he 
adds, " totally beyond the power of ordinary Irish scholars to reduce 
to anything like a correct translation." I venture to entertain the belief 
that the Bruidhm Da-Derga is, perhaps, the oldest Irish text now re- 
maining. The phraseology betrays no indication of the existence of 
Christianity in Ireland at the time of its composition. It professes to 
give an account of the destruction, by a band of pirates, of Da-Derga's 
Bruidhen, or mansion (the name of which is supposed to be still pre- 
served in that of the village called " Boher-na-breena," or "the road 
of the mansion"), and the murder of the Irish monarch, Conary Mor, 
whose death Boderick O'Flaherry refers to the year A. D. 60. I allude 
to this old tale, because it represents Conary as having on one occasion 
gone with four chariots to his " cluiehe," or games, to the Curragh, 
"iLiflu" (i.e. in the plain of Liffey), as the expression is.* The 
" cluiehe" comprised all kinds of games, sports, and exercises, anciently 
performed at the Aenach, i. e. fair, or assembly — whether convened on 
the occasion of a national festival, the accession of a king, or for the 
purpose of holding the Aenach gubha, " fair of sorrow," or funeral 
rites, of some deceased chieftain; but in either case the inevitable 
"races," or " graifne," formed a conspicuous element in the celebration. 

At the period to which I refer, namely, the middle of the first cen- 
tury, and during at least 200 years subsequently, chariot races would 
seem to have been the system of racing in vogue. Nay, from the exist- 

* life was the old name of the plain of Kildare ; and the river flowing through it, 
anciently called Ruirtech, thus obtained the name of " Amhaiu lAfli," or " Eiver of the 
Uffe." 
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ing records, the chariot would appear to have then constituted the 
universal means of locomotion in this country. The explanation of this 
may be found in the fact, if such it is, stated in Leabhar-na-h Uidhre 
(fol. 68, aa), that there was neither ditch, fence, nor stone wall erected 
in Ireland before the reign of the sons of Aedh Slaine {circa 660), but 
that the land was all in level tracts ; and that fences then became ne- 
cessary as boundaries, owing to the multiplicity of houses. The erection 
of fences would of course tend to diminish the usefulness of the kind of 
chariots then in use, which we may well believe, notwithstanding the 
glowing description left to us of the chariot of Cuchullain, to have been 
little better than the heavy waggon of the Eoman husbandman : — 

" Tardaque Eleusinse matris volventia plaustra." 

Be that as it may, when we come to the time of Cormac Mac Art, 
and the genuine Fenians, that is to say, about the year 260, we find 
the chariot races apparently superseded by horse racing ; for, whereas 
in our accounts of the true epic period of Irish history — termi- 
nated by the so-called Attacotic rebellion in A.D. 90 — chariot races 
only are mentioned, the stories of the Fian, and pieces of more genuine 
history of the period, represent horse races as the delight of kings and 
chieftains ; and whilst Conor Mac Nessa and the heroes of the Craebh 
Euaidh, or " Eed Branch," are praised for the number and beauty of 
their chariots, Finn Mac Cumhail and his friends are complimented on 
the symmetry and fleetness of their steeds. 

The evidences on this point are numerous ; but I shall only adduce 
one piece, and this simply as bearing on the subject more immediately 
under consideration. The oldest specimen of Ossianic poetry with 
which I am acquainted is a poem contained in the " Book of Leinster" — 
a twelfth-century MS. in Trinity College Library — in which Ossian 
laments his blindness, and expresses his regret that he cannot enjoy the 
Aenach, or Assembly of the Liffey, *. e., of the Curragh, which he re- 
presents as having been inaugurated on the occasion by the King of 
Leinster. Then he narrates a visit which he paid in his younger days, 
with his father, Finn, to the assembly of Amack-Cloehaw, now Mon- 
aster-an-enagh, near Croom, in the county of Limerick, where horse races, 
or " graifne," were got up in honour of Finn's visit. Thence they pro- 
ceeded, adds the poem, to Tragh Beremhain, probably the ancient name 
of Ballyeigh strand, in Kerry, where another horse race took place, 
and where indeed the good old. practice is still kept up, The copy of 
this poem which we now possess is of course not more than 700 years 
old ; but who can fix the age of the original from which it was then 
transcribed into the ' ' Book of Leinster ?' ' The statement that the public 
games celebrated on the Curragh were inaugurated by the king can be 
supported by many references of a similar kind. Indeed, the office of 
presiding over such assemblies was part of the duty of a king, according 
to the Brehon Laws ; and there are not a few entries in our annals 
where a king is said to have been killed by a fall from his horse at 
an Aenach. This is also further confirmed by a clause in the well- 
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known testament called the " "Will of Cathair-M6r, King of Leinster," 
and subsequently Monarch of Ireland, who died about the year 1 74, 
who bequeaths to his son Crimthann, amongst other bequests, " the 
leadership of the games of the Province of Leinster," which I take to 
include the games of the Curragh. This remarkable document has been 
published in the " Book of Rights," by Dr. O'Donovan, who observes, in 
the preface, that it must have been written some centuries after Ca- 
thair's time ; but O'Plaherty treats it as a document contemporaneous 
with the testator ; and it is evident that the copy which the learned 
author of "Ogygia" possessed was more ancient than O'Donovan's texts, 
as the clause in which Cathair bequeaths to his son Crimthann, " Po- 
testas, qua ludorum prsefectus per Lageniam erat consti tutus," is not 
found in the later copies. 

There is another very ancient poem contained in the " Book of Lein- 
ster," in praise of St. Brigid, the various Kings of Leinster, and the 
more important places in it, including the Curragh. The author's name 
is unfortunately not given ; but I have little doubt that it is the com- 
position of one Orthanach, another of whose productions is also pre- 
served in the same MS., although in vol. v. of the Academy's " Proceed- 
ings," page 171, it is stated that no mention of this writer occurs in any 
known document except in an Irish MS. in the Bodleian Library. 
There are two persons of the name mentioned in the " Annals of the 
Pour Masters" — Orthanach of Cill-Poibrich, or Kilbrew, in Meath, 
whose obit is given at the year 809 ; and Orthanach, Bishop of Kildare, 
who died in 839. I think the latter, who in the Bodleian MS., is called 
" Orthanach of the Curragh of Kildare," was certainly the author of 
of this poem, as it manifestly appears to be the production of an eccle- 
siastic, and to have been written before the year 835, when St. Brigid' s 
remains were transferred for safety to Downpatrick, as the writer ex- 
pressly refers to Kildare as her maim, or place of sepulture. 

The author apostrophizes St. Brigid, salutes her as the princess of 
the men of Leinster, and states that, although to her then belonged the 
plain of the Liffey, which he afterwards refers to as the Curragh, yet 
before Tier time it belonged to all in succession-r- 

" Indiu cid latt Lipke Lir, 
Bo bo thir caich ar nuair." 

which I understand as signifying that it was a common before the 
time that the people of Kildare came to regard it as the appanage of 
their patroness, from which period it has undoubtedly continued to be 
so. 

After enumerating some of the kings who reigned over the Curragh, 
i. e., over Leinster, the poet adds — 

" Marid Ouirrech cona U, 
Ni mair nach Mi to boifoir" 

" The Curragh, with its beauty, remains ; 
But there lives no king who was over it." 
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The verdure of its sward, and the shouts of its assemblies, are also men- 
tioned, as well as the curious condition which seems to have been im- 
posed by custom on any celebrated stranger visiting the Curragh, which 
consisted in his having to perform a " cor," turn, or circuit round it. 
From this word ' ' cor, ' ' or circuit, some persons might be inclined to de- 
rive the name of " Curragh;" and it is true that the old road leading 
from the Priory, or graveyard, of Kildare, towards the Curragh, is still 
called Bohereen-na-gcor," or "the little road of the turns (or circuits) ;" 
but the very ancient authorities of Brogan Claen and Cormac forbid our 
setting aside their explanation of the word Curragh. 

Local tradition assigns the honour of making the Curragh a common to 
St. Brigid, who is represented as having received from the King of Lein- 
ster, for removing a deformity under which he laboured, as much land as 
her mantle would cover; and it is added that but for a rent made in the 
garment, through the avarice of one of her female companions, the entire 
surface of Ireland would have been embraced in its folds. There is no 
reference to this alleged grant in any of her lives. In most of them, how- 
ever, she is stated to have had pastures on the Curragh, to which she 
never prevented the neighbouring people sending their cattle. Both 
history and tradition here plainly point to the fact of the Curragh hav- 
ing been a common from the year 484, when Brigid founded her little 
church of wattles beside the old oak of Druim Criadh (" Ridge of Clay"), 
as Kildare was anciently called. It is probable, also, that St Brigid 
did not interfere with the races, whatever may have been the case as 
regards the other Pagan celebrations ; for, although she is represented by 
her biographers as " never for one moment diverting her attention from 
holy contemplation, but in constant converse with God by meditation in 
heart and mind," her ancient lives prove that she was not averse from 
riding in her chariot over the Curragh, or opposed to the exercise of 
legitimate amusement being practised there ; and indeed the "faitche," 
or " green," formed an adjunct to the old church or monastery, as well 
as to the Dun, or residence of the chieftain. Nor were the races dis- 
countenanced, apparently, by her successors, some of whom are occa- 
sionally dignified by their biographers with the agnomen " Cuirre- 
thach," or "the racing," as the Abbot Cobhthach, who died in the year 
868, and a fragment of whose elegy is preserved by the Four Masters, 
in which he is called " Cobhthach Cuirrigh Cuirretkach" — *'. e., " the 
racing Cobhthach (or Coffey) of the Curragh." Besides, we have it on 
record that kings were sometimes accompanied by the "chiefs of the 
clergy and laity," when celebrating the Aenach, or games. 

It appears from the most ancient Irish MSS., that from a very re- 
mote period every province in Ireland possessed an Aenach, "fair green," 
or arena, where the men of the province, old and young, assembled at 
stated times, under the leadership of the king, to celebrate their festival 
games. And such was the regularity with which these celebrations 
were held, that whenever intermitted on account of wars or other inevi- 
able causes, the Annalists deplore the circumstance in feeling terms. 
In the old list of Irish Triads, contained in a stave of the "Book of Lecan" 

K. I. a. phoc. — vol. ix. 3 a 
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(which by some chance has got inserted into the vellum MS. classed 
H. 2, 17, in Trinity College Library), the three great Aenachs of Ire- 
land are stated to have been Amach Croghan, inConnaught; Aenach 
Taillten, in Meath ; and Aenach Colmain, or the fair of the Curragh. 
The green of Croghan, in Eoscommon, was frequented by the people of 
the trans-Shannon district ; that of Taillten, or Teltown, in Meath, in 
which Tara, the ancient seat of the Irish monarchy, is situated, was the 
principal place of assembly for Leath Chuinn, Conn's half, or the north- 
ern part of Ireland; and the Curragh served for the southern half, 
called Leath Mogha, and probably for the whole country. I may ob- 
serve that the games of Taillten, or Teltown, continued to be celebrated 
every first of August, down to the end of the twelfth century. Even 
from that period hurling, wrestling, and other manly sports were an- 
nually carried on there up to a recent date ; and the Hill of Lloyd races 
may possibly be a relie of the ancient practice. In addition to these prin- 
cipal places, each sub-territory had also its special arena. The men of 
Northern Ulster assembled at Emania, now the Navan Eort, near Ar- 
magh. The tribes about the now county of Limerick congregated to 
Aenach Glochair, now Monaster-an-enaigh, near Croom. The inhabi- 
tants of Hy-Kinsellagh, or Southern Leinster, met at Loch Garman, or 
"Wexford ; and the place where they enjoyed their games is still called 
the Fathy, or Faitche, i.e. "fair green" of Wexford. The green of 
Cashel is also celebrated in history, as well as that of Aenach TTrmumhan, 
orthe.4#»atfAof0rmond; from which word. Aenach, or An- Aeanach, the 
name of Nenagh is derived. 

The dates at which all these places were founded — except the Cur- 
ragh — are given, and range from some centuries before the Christian 
era to A. D. 400 ; but no reference to the exact period when the Curragh 
was established as the Olympian theatre of the Irish is to be found in our 
MS. remains. Dr. O'Donovan, who devoted much attention to the 
elucidation of its history, was only enabled to conclude that it was a 
plain from the most remote age. However, it seems to have been used 
as a national arena in the century before Christ, when Art, son of 
Mesdelmond, fixed his residence on Dun Ailind, or Knock Allen, on 
its eastern border, to which an old road, still traceable, led through 
the Curragh. The ancient tract, called the " Dinnsenchus," originally 
compiled in the sixth century, of which we have a copy in the " Book of 
Leinster," contains a poem on the erection of Dun Ailind, or Knock 
Alien, in which occur the lines, 

" Aillend aenach diar nogaib 

MaithAirt cona Sigh rodaibh." 
" Ailind, place of assembly for our youths — 
Bath of Art, with its royal roads." 

There is no doubt, I think, that the celebrity here claimed for Ailind, 
as a place of assembly, or Nundinm, is borrowed from the character of 
the Curragh which stretched before it, as Knock Allen is too steep to 
have ever served as a place for the celebration of the games appropriate 
to an Aenach. 
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The places of public assembly, as I have remarked, were generally 
confined to the inhabitants of the respective districts; hut it would 
seem that the Curragh was frequented by people from all parts of Ire- 
land. Thus Conary Mor and his companions who belonged to the 
northern division, are represented as having attended its games. "We 
have it on very ancient authority that two centuries later the promis- 
cuous band of Finn was in the habit of participating in the sports. 
The "Book of Munster," as preserved in the "Book of Lecan," states 
that Fiacha Fidh-gheinte, ancestor of the O'Donovans, and other chief 
families of Munster, and who lived in the fourth century, obtained the 
surname " Fidhrgheinte," which is supposed to mean " wood maker," 
"quia fecit equum Mgneum in Circino Colmain, in Campo Liphi." The 
explanation may appear fanciful, and suspiciously Buggestive of Epeus 
and the Trojan horse ; but it nevertheless implies that the writer knew 
the men of Munster were admissible to the sports of the Curragh. 
Again, at the year 825, the Annals record the destruction of Aenach 
Colmain, i. e. the Assembly of the Curragh, by Muiredhach, King of 
Leinster, against the South Leinstermen, on which occasion many were 
slain. South Leinster was at that time, and had been for 600 years 
previously, a distinct kingdom, and had its own place of assembly at 
Loch Garman, or Wexford. Its people are stated to have celebrated 
the Curragh games also on other occasions without interruption ; and 
the contention in 825 may have been owing to their having dispensed 
with the usual inauguration by the local sovereign, as the disturbance 
of a fair, without weighty reasons, was severely punished under the 
Brehon Laws. In the year 954, also, Congalach, Monarch of Ireland, 
is recorded to have proceeded into Leinster, and held the " fair of the 
Liffey," or Curragh, for three days ; and, although the Leinstermen 
did not interfere with the celebration, Congalach, at their instigation, 
was intercepted by the Danes of Dublin, on his return home, and slain 
at Ailen-tighe-Giughrain, which was very likely the ancient name of 
Inchicore, near Dublin. Hence it would appear that all comers were 
free to make use of the Curragh for the purposes to which it was 
adapted. 

It is not necessary to the object of this paper to refer to the many 
occasions on which the Curragh of Kildare was the theatre of more 
hostile assemblies. Situated almost on the boundary of the warlike 
kingdoms of Meath, Leinster, and Offaly, it formed a convenient 
battle ground for rival armies. Neither shall I detain the Academy in 
attempting to define the character or origin of the tumuli with which 
its long ridge is dotted, and which, not being ramparted, are supposed 
to have been used, not for purposes of residence, but as places of inter- 
ment. 

The fame of the Curragh as a Druidic establishment does sot rest 
on a very strong foundation. Moore, in his " History of Ireland," vol. L, 
p. 28, has given currency to the notion. " One of the old English 
traditions respecting Stonehenge," he says, "is, that the stones were 
transported thither from Ireland, having been brought to the latter 
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country by giants from the extremity of Africa ; and in the time of 
Giraldus Cambrensis there was still to be Been, as he tells, on the plain 
of Kildare, an immense monument of stones, corresponding exactly in 
appearance and construction with that of Stonehenge." Giraldus, 
however, does not say that the monument was there in his time, but 
that there was in ancient times a stupendous pile on the plains of Kil- 
dare, near Naas, and that " certain stones," " quidam lapides," exactly 
resembling the rest, were there in his time ; and although it has been 
supposed that the "Nasensi" of Giraldus was a misreading of 
" Darensi" or "Darensis," as Kildare is usually Latinized, it is likely 
that "Nasensi" is right; and that, by placing the locality close to 
Naas, Giraldus meant either the enormous pillars still remaining at 
Fornaught, or perhaps those at Punchestown. 

But the account which Giraldus gives of the removal of the Stone- 
henge monument from Ireland is copied from the " Historia Britonum" 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who represents TJther Pendragon as having 
come over here, by the advice of Merlin, and transported the monu- 
ment from the mountain of Killarus (probably the Hill of Fornaught), 
after having defeated Gillomanius, who then reigned in Ireland. Ab 
an instance of the untruthfulness of Geoffrey's statement, I may ob- 
serve, what Mr. Charles Haliday was the first to notice, that the word 
Gilla, "servus," or "puer," is not found in the composition of any 
Irish proper name prior to the advent of the Danes, from whom it was 
probably borrowed ; and no name beginning with " Gilla" appears in 
the Irish Annals before the end of the ninth century. ■ 

"Writing of Kildare, Giraldus observes, "In this neighbourhood 
there are some very beautiful meadows, called ' Brigid's pastures,' in 
which no plough is ever suffered to turn a furrow. Kespecting these 
meadows, it is held as a miracle that, although all the cattle in the 
province should graze the herbage from morning till night, the next 
day the grass would be as luxuriant as ever. 

"Cropt in a summer's day by herds, the dew's 
Refreshing moisture verdure still renews." 

It is to be regretted that this excessive fertility does not still 
characterize the Curragh, which is locally called "the short grass;" 
and the young men of Kildare are known as "the boys of the short 



The Curragh seems also to have been regarded by the Anglo- Nor- 
mans as a common pasture ; and Mr. Gilbert, in his valuable " History of 
the Irish "Viceroys" (p. 510), has published a curious Parliamentary de- 
cree of the year 1299, in which it is expressly so called: — " Inhibi- 
tum est, sicut antiquitas fieri consuevit, quod porci de esetero non pascant 
'in Coraghto de Kildare, quod est communis pastura, et in solio Domini 
Regis. Et vicecomes puniat illos qui porcos suos fugent vel habeant 
ibi fodientes vel pascentes, prius per fbiem, et postea per amissionem 
porcorum illorum, et gravius si saepius sic delinquant." 

Among the Ordnance Survey papers in the collection of the Academy 
is preserved a curious tract called a " Descriptive Account of the County 
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of Kildare," drawn up for Sir William Petty, by a Mr. Thomas Monk, in 
the time of the seventeenth Earl of Kildare, and therefore between the 
years 1660 and 1664, in which the Curragh is thus referred to : 

" Near the centre of this county is the Curragh of Kildare, a large 
spatious plaine, and common to all the adjacent neighbourhood, who 
find it a rich and commodious, as well as healthful pasturage, especially 
for sheep, that bear a fine staple, and the finest flesh of any in the king- 
dom it being thronged with flocks all the year round. It is about 

nine miles in compasse, and togeather with the adjoyneing grounds, is 
reckoned one of the most pleasant sytes these kingdoms anywhere can 
shew : the easie assents yeildinge noble and various prospects, and the 
gentle declineings give content to the wearied traveller, as _ well as re- 
create and please the gentiele horsman and keeper ; it being a place 
naturally addapted to pleasure ; and its vicinity to Dublin — being but 
seventeen miles distant — occasions that hither repaires the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or Chiefe Governor, when his Majestie's important affaires will 
admit leisure to unbend, and slacken from trying cares. Hither are 
also seen to come all the nobility and gentry of the kingdome, that 
either pretende to love, or delight in hawking and hunting, or raceing; 
for in this clearer and finer aire, the falcon goes to a higher pitch, or 
mount, soe as often to be scarce visible ; the hounds enjoy the scent 
more freely, and the courser, in his swift carreare, is lesse sensible of 
pressiure or opposition then other where." 

A few years previously also, i.e. in 1657, the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to carry out the Act of Settlement returned the Curragh as a 
pasturage common to various towns, although in the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. the right of pasturage thereon was granted to certain 
patentees ; but it would seem that these grants were re-grants of rights 
previously forfeited. 

It remains to say a word as to the extent of the Curragh. It com- 
prises at present 4885 acres ; but it seems likely that it was anciently 
much more extensive. Dr. 0' Donovan and others have been of opinion 
that the Curragh extended to the River Liffey on the eastern side, as it 
is referred to in the ancient records as being ar bru Life, i. e. " on the 
brink of the Liffey." But the expression ar bru Life is only relatively 
used, in the same way as Glasnevin is described in the " Martyrology of 
Donegal" (p. 272), as "for bru ctbhainn Life," " on the brink of the 
River Liffey," although it is much farther from the river than the pre- 
sent eastern limits of the Curragh. It is very probable, however, that 
the Curragh extended in another direction as far as the town of Kildare. 
St. Brogan asserts in his hymn that St. Brigid built her establishment 
in a plain, " in campo extruxit suam civitatem." There are many no- 
tices in her lives, implying that the land in immediate contiguity to 
her church was a plain. This is also supported by a scholium at the 
1st of February, in the Festology of Aengus Cele De, a copy of which 
is preserved in a twelfth-century MS. in the Bodleian Library, which 
represents the saint's cows as having on one occasion given so much 
milk, that the surplus, after filling all the pails, formed the lake called 
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Lock Lemnachia, or " New-milk Lake," to the north of the place. The 
lake in question is probably the small sheet of water now called Loch 
Minnaun, or the Lake of the Bads, lying a few perches to the north- 
west of Kildare ; and as it is represented as having been in or near 
" Brigid's pastures," it may have probably been within the ancient 
limits of the Curragh. 

I may close the present paper with the following extract, already 
published in Mr. Gilbert's " Viceroys," from the Latin poem in the 
possession of Lord Talbot de Malahide, to which I have already re- 
ferred : — 

" Est locos almas apex obi se Kildarius astris 
lnserit et sociam lambunt fastigia coelum, 
Quem prope campus adest, immensi jugeris sequor, 
Vomere quem nulli, vel adunci vulnere aratri, 
Sulcavere bores; nulte secuere lacunae. 
Kon illic surgunt yirgolta, lapisve snperstes 
Limes, agro positus ; nullis hie terminus arvis ; 
Terra patens, prtebens promiscua pascua, nullo 
Limine septa scrobis, sed toti libera regno. 
Si foret hie lapidum jactu reparanda virum stirps 
Perdita diluviis, hie frustraretur inanis 
Deucaliona labor ; silices nee Pyrrha morandis 
Hoc reperire queat, mulieribus irrita, Campo. 
Planitie3 tantum in spatium se extendit utrinque, 
Quantum oculus nusquam cernit. Confinia metae 
Tarn longinqua patent ; facies tamen unica campi est 
Qualis tranquilli pelagi tenor, .33ole, restris 
Flatibus, immunis solet e3se et flamine quovis. 
A fessis, huic nomen, equis, vernacula quondam 
Lingua loco dederat, quem Graia vocabula rite 
Hippodromum indigetant, a quadrupedante frequenti. 
Scilicet hsec toties prata ungula trivit equorum 
Lassa Geraldiadum, cum se Mavortia pubes 
Exerceret ovans ; et eqnis, qua) maxima virtus, 
Expertura suis varinm certainen iniret." 

Thus translated by Denis Henry Kelly, Esq. : — 

" Where soars the ancient Tower of Kildare, 

Amidst the stars, and leaves in 'ts kindred Heaven 

Its trace, a place there is most passing fair; 
And near 't, a level plain of many an acre, 

Which coulter ne'er, nor oxen with curved share 
Have into furrows riven ; there no dykes 

Have e'er been cut ; no brushwood rises there ; 

No stone stands, planted as an ancient landmark ; 

No bonnd'ries here to point out sep'rate fields. 

In common past'rage open lies the land, 

Nor hedge, nor ditch is there— all, all is free! 

If here Deucalion, to renew man's race, 

Sought stones to cast behind him, vain his task ! 

Nor in this plain could Pyrrha flints have found, 

To supersede, how vain ! the female sex. 

So far around this plain, on every side, 

No eye of human being can descry 

Its limit — the great stones upon its confines 
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So far asunder stand ! One likeness has it, 

And only one, which in the least comes near it — 

The calm blue sea, .iEolus, which stands 

By any breeze or breath of thine unruffled. 

Its name, from wearied steeds, the Curragh takes — 

A name of yore in tongue vernae'lar given, 

But which in Greek is called an Hippodrome — 

Because this plain on ev'ry side 's cut up 

By the tired hoofs o' th' Geraldines, when there 

That martial race, exulting, exercise 

Their steeds, and try their mettle — thus to test 

Which fleetest is, ere ent'ring for the Stakes." 

In conclusion, I have to regret that the references to the Curragh 
are so few and fragmentary, that the most diligent search has not 
enabled me to present to the Academy a more specific account of its his- 
tory and antiquities than the present imperfect sketch. 

Mr. Eugene Alfked Conwell read a paper, entitled 

Examination of the Ancient Sepulchbal Cairns on the Loughcbew 
Hills, County of Meath. 

Paet I. 

Subjoined are extracts from this paper, and an abstract of other details: — 

In the extreme north-west angle of the county of Meath, commenc- 
ing about two miles south-east of the neat and flourishing little town of 
Oldcastle, and directly overlooking the beautiful demesne of Loughcrew, 
there runs from west to east a range of hills, about two miles in extent. 

The highest peak, known as Shabh-na-Caillighe, attains the height 
of 904 feet, and, being the only eminence in the county assuming the 
name or character of a mountain, forms a prominent feature in the land- 
scape. The whole range consists of Lower Silurian rocks, which occupy 
a large extent of country in the neighbourhood. On the north the slate 
rocks form the low grounds round Lough Eamor, while to the south and 
west lie the comparatively low, undulating, limestone plains of Meath 
and Westmeath. 

The prospect from the summit of any of the peaks is not to be sur- 
passed in any other locality in the country. For pastoral .beauty it is 
unrivalled: while, for comprehensive extent of view, perhaps, no other 
point in the kingdom could have been so well selected for the necropo- 
lis of the chiefs who inhabited the central prairies of Ireland. The 
mountains overhanging the bays of Carlingford and Sligo are visible, 
giving a telescopic view of Ireland from sea to sea, about its narrowest 
part. Persons knowing the country well are accustomed, with the aid of a 
clear horizon, to point out from these hills elevations in eighteen out of 
the thirty-two counties in Ireland. This is not surprising, as it can be 
easily shown by trigonometry that the square root of once and a half 
the height in feet of any elevation on the globe's surface is equal to the 
distance of the offing, or sensible horizon, in miles ; and thus Sliabh-na- 
Caillighe, having an altitude of 904 feet, commands a view of at least 



